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INTRODUCTION 


BY THE BisHop OF BRISTOL AND THE Rev. Rupert E. DAVIES 


Ts publication of the Anglican-Methodist Report pro- 
vides us with the greatest opportunity for deeper and 
wider Christian unity in England that has faced us for 300 
years. English religious divisions have deep roots. Ever 
since the breach with Rome, and the subsequent divisions 
within England between the churches stemming from the 
Reformation, a thousand factors have combined to give to 
each of our separated religious traditions its own strong 
character. Partly theological and religious, partly social, 
partly political, partly cultural, these divisions have become 
part of the English scene which most of us have come to 
take for granted. 

There are signs of stirring. Conversations between 
Anglicans and Presbyterians in England and Scotland have 
been resumed in spite of disappointment and setbacks in 
recent years. Relations between Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians have taken a new turn. But it is not surprising 
that the most significant and concrete proposal before British 
Christians to-day is between members of the Church of 
England and the Methodist Church in England. Here we 
are confronted by the most recent of the big divisions in 
English Christianity, and one which has no distinguishing 
theological principle to justify it. Here is a good place to 
Start. 

The Anglican-Methodist Report is now referred for dis- 
cussion to the two churches at every level of their life. The 
Convocations of the Church of England and the Methodist 
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Conference have received it, and referred it for the thought 
and prayer of the rank and file of their members. The first 
need is that the actual proposals of the Report, illuminated 
by the Interim Report published in 1958, should be read 
and understood. Discussion in which members of both 
churches are involved is also vital, for there are many things 
which are understood only through personal meeting and 
never from merely reading about each other. 

This series of books is intended to help those who without 
being technical experts or professional theologians, are 
nevertheless ready to make a careful study of some of the 
outstanding issues as they are seen by representatives of each 
of the two churches. It is hoped that this series will be found 
useful by clergy and ministers, and also by lay people who 
find themselves members of discussion groups, or wanting 
to go deeper into particular issues than the local discussion 
has so far illuminated for them. 

A real meeting of fellow Christians at a sufficient depth 
of sincerity and love cannot fail in itself to be of benefit. 
The Report envisages a first stage in which parallel churches 
in full communion with each other would continue to grow 
in greater mutual knowledge and love. At this stage, too, 
we trust that the material here presented would be of value. 

We offer these books as tokens of Anglican-Methodist 
collaboration in the prayer that they may enable us more 
truly to understand the will of God for our churches, and 
with sounder minds and stronger wills to follow where 
God leads. 

OLtver BrisTOL 
Rupert E. DAvIEs 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT 


THE ANGLICAN POSITION 
BY T. A. R. Levert 


1. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


HOSE who would understand the constitution of the 

Church of England must know something of its history, 
and its long tradition and practice. The Church of England 
can be defined as that part of the Universal Church of 
Christ which established itself in the British Isles in the early 
centuries A.D., and it claims to be apostolic in origin. 

It seems clear that the Apostles never had in mind a 
universal church under one head on earth. Reference in the 
epistles is to the churches and in the Book of Revelation 
a separate or special message is sent appropriate to each of 
the seven churches—the angels of the seven churches mean- 
ing the bishops. The early church looked outside the world 
to the Head of the Universal Church who was and is Christ 
‘the author and finisher of our faith’ (Heb. 12. 2). 

All these churches professed the same faith and doctrine 
and their unity did not lie in a single government, but in 
the unity of the same faith and doctrine taught by each of 
them. For preserving this unity, councils representative of 
the various churches were called from time to time as occa- 
sion arose to form a united decision on matters of faith and 


of heretical teaching. 


It is an historic fact, that a strong church was firmly 
established in this island before the end of the second century 
A.D. Its origin in this island is not known, but its adherents 
were firm in their belief that this church had been founded 
by St. John and that she preached and taught the faith which 
had been handed down by this Apostle. 

We find representatives of the early British Church were 
present at the Councils of Arles a.p. 314 and Nicea A.D. 325. 
We have a record that the Bishops of London, York and a 
third Bishop (probably from Caerlon-on-Usk) were present 
in person at the former Council. While, therefore, in a 
modern world where distance means so little a Universal 
Church under one head on earth might be desirable, it 
would certainly not appear to have been in the mind of the 
Apostles. To them unity lay in preaching the same gospel, 
and being themselves ambassadors for Christ who was the 
one and only Head. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasion destroyed utterly this early 
Church in England, but drove its adherents into Wales 
where the Church continued to flourish and still does so, 
from whence missionaries went into Ireland and from there 
to Scotland and Northumbria. England was once again 
converted to Christ by these Celtic missionaries and the 
mission of St. Augustine who was commissioned by Rome, 
and henceforth there was a double line of apostolic Ministry. 
Although asa result of St. Augustine’s mission the Church 
in England came to pay obedience to Rome for some nine 
centuries, at the Reformation a break with Rome was made. 
However, the Church of England was careful to make it 
clear that it was the same Church so far as continuity was 
concerned which had existed in this island prior to the 
coming of St. Augustine, and that the continuity of Catholic 
Order had not been broken. 
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The Church of England to-day believes that it is a part of 
the original Apostolic Church of Christ, and that the succes- 
sion of the laying on of hands from apostolic times by which 
the special gift of the Holy Spirit is conferred has never 
been broken. 

From the foregoing it will be seen and understood that 
there is no charter or trust deed defining the doctrine or 
constitution of the Church of England. She claims that she 
has existed from apostolic times, has carried on teaching the 
message of the Gospel as given by Christ to His Apostles, 
and continues the pattern of government set forth or taught 
by the Apostles themselves. 

The Church existed before the Gospels were written. 
The gospels were written at a time when those who had 
seen Christ and knew His message first hand, were passing 
from the earthly scene, and it was necessary to record the 
true message and faith to new generations. The Church, 
therefore, claims to be vested with authority to declare the 
faith, order and government of the church and its rites and 
ceremonies which are to be observed, but she has no power 
to change doctrine. For instance—it is not competent for 
the Church of England to declare that the Crucifixion or the 
Resurrection of the physical body of Christ never took place. 
Draft Canon (5) declares: “The doctrine of the Church of 
England is grounded in the Holy Scriptures, and in such 
teachings of the ancient Fathers and Councils of the Church 
as are agreeable to the said Scriptures. In particular such 
doctrine is to be found in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, the Book of Common Prayer, and the Ordinal.’ 

These are the limits within which the Church of England 
can act, but she is free to restate her doctrinal truths in 
modern terms, and this is what she is concerned to achieve 
at the present time. 
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2. THE ESTABLISHMENT 


[~ROM the foregoing it has been seen that there is no 
charter or trust deed defining the doctrine, rights, duties, 
and powers of the Church of England. 

Reference to the Church of England as by law established 
in the Act of Settlement does not mean it was then or had at 
some prior date been established under some statute, but 
refers to the fact that it is recognized or supported by the 
laws of the land. So also is it true that there is no statute of 
Parliament declaring the Church of England to be the 
established Church of the country. There is no financial 
aid from the State though the State employs and pays chap- 
lains for spiritual work in hospitals, prisons and other 
institutions. 

There are many statutes recognizing the Church of Eng- 
land as the established church of the nation, but the Church 
of England provided the national religion long before 
England was a United Kingdom. It was Archbishop 
Theodore who by his labours had before his death in a.p. 690 
united the churches in England into a national church some 
327 years before there was a United Kingdom under a single 
monarch. In many respects, the national church formed the 
pattern on which the government of the country as a 
United Kingdom was subsequently formed. For many 
centuries to be an Englishman was synonymous with being 
a member of the Church of England, and in consequence 
all members of the House of Commons were at one time 
communicant members of the Church of England. This 
state of things continued until the coming into force of the 
Toleration Acts when membership of the House of Com- 
mons became open to Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and 
those of other religious persuasion, or of no religious per- 
suasion at all. From that time Parliament could no longer 
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be deemed to be a representative assembly of the laity of the 
Church of England. 

The Diocesan Bishops, however, continued to sit in the 
House of Lords, a survival of the time when they held lands 
by barony from the Crown. 

In modern times, in view of the increasing number of 
dioceses, the number is restricted to the two archbishops. 
The Bishops of London, Winchester, and Durham and 
twenty-one other Diocesan Bishops entitled to a seat by 
seniority. Thus the national Church is not only represented 
in that House but does from time to time take an active part 
in debate when (inter alia) matters affecting the Church or 
which in the opinion of the Bishops are likely to harm the 
moral standards of the nation are before the House. 

As a result of the Establishment, the Church of England 
enjoys certain privileges such as the right to crown the 
Sovereign, to take prayers in the House of Commons, to 
lead the nation in times of stress (though a welcome practice 
is now growing that on such occasions leaders of other 
religious denominations are invited to be present and take 
a part) and to be represented by the bishops in the House of 
Lords. On the part of the State, the Sovereign is required 
to be in communion with the Church of England and has 
the right to nominate to all bishoprics and deaneries for 
election and consecration. But the Church is not free to 
alter its liturgy or make any legislative changes without 
the sanction of Parliament, the Prayer Book having been 
scheduled to the Act of Uniformity 1662, and thus having 
become decreed by the law of the land. 

To the ordinary citizens of the country whether claiming 
allegiance to the Church of England or not, certain privileges 
result from the establishment, such as the right of seating in 


the parish church and the right of burial in the churchyard, 
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since all inhabitants in a parish are deemed to be members 
of the Church of England in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. The fact of being a member of a dissenting 
denomination does not deprive them of every one of their 
rights in the parish church. 

It may be that if, in order to gain freedom of action on 
the question of the appointment of bishops and to settle its 
own form of liturgy, the Church was prepared to accept or 
ask for disestablishment, the constitutional right of the 
Church as representing Christianity to make an impact on 
the nation at top levels and in times of national crisis would 
be lost, and this at a moment when the tide of materialism 
is running in some strength. If disestablishment came about 
Christians of all denominations in this country would surely 
have to come together to consider carefully what equivalent 
form of impact of Christianity on the nation could be 
substituted in its place. 


3. THE GOVERNMENT 


§ bes Sovereign is the supreme head of the Church of 
England on earth (Act of Supremacy 1534), but she 
exercises her authority constitutionally. The country 1s 
divided into two provinces, the Province of York and the 
Province of Canterbury, over each of which an archbishop 
has jurisdiction. Each province has its Convocation in 
which there is an upper house consisting of the Archbishop 
of the Province and the Diocesan Bishops and a lower 
house consisting of the Deans of the Cathedrals in the 
Province, the two senior Archdeacons of each diocese and 
elected proctors. The Convocations are summoned by 
royal writ and are dissolved by the dissolution of Parliament. 
Constitutionally the Convocations are the only spiritual 
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authority which is accepted by the Church of England. The 
lower house of Canterbury Convocation numbers approxi- 
mately 235 clergy and the lower house of York Convoca- 
tions numbers 112. Their historic duties are: 

Advising the sovereign on ecclesiastical and spiritual 
matters, guarding the faith, and the devotional life of the 
Church, the discipline of the clergy, defending the Church 
against heresy and the reform of canon law which if not 
contrary to the law of the land becomes law on receiving 
the assent of the Sovereign without the necessity of obtain- 
ing this through Parliament. But such canons do not bind 
the laity in law. These bodies only comprise the bishops 
and the clergy, and the laity have no part in them. 

In 1919 the Church Asssembly was set up by which the 
Church is empowered to frame its own legislation with a 
view to it becoming the law of the land, subject only to the 
approval of Parliament and, of course, the Royal Assent. 
Every measure passed by the Church Assembly must be 
submitted to Parliament. The Ecclesiastical Committee of 
Parliament then makes a report on it, after which each 
House may by resolution direct that it be presented to the 
Sovereign for the Royal Assent. On this motion a debate 
can take place, but Parliament cannot amend a measure 
of the Church Assembly, it must either approve it for sub- 
mission to the Sovereign for the Royal Assent, or reject 
it in toto. The Assembly, which is normally presided over 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, consists of three houses, 
the House of Bishops, the House of Clergy, and the House 
of Laity. The House of Clergy consists of the members of 
the Lower Houses of the two Convocations. The House 
of Laity consists of lay representatives elected from each 
of the forty-three dioceses, a fresh election taking place 
every five years. It has power to co-opt not more than 
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ten lay persons. The number of representatives in the House 
of Laity is approximately 345. These three Houses normaily 
sit together, but on occasion sit and vote separately. 

The Assembly is not empowered to make any declaration 
on matters of doctrine, but it has the power to declare the 
mind of the Church on matters of national interest. Before 
any motion can be passed, it must receive a majority in all 
three Houses, either sitting together or voting separately. 

In each of the forty-three dioceses there is a Diocesan 
Conference which is composed also of three Chambers, the 
Bishop of the Diocese (constituting one Chamber), the 
Chamber of Clergy, and the Chamber of Laity. These 
Conferences usually meet two or three times a year. 

The constitution of the Chambers of Clergy and Laity, 
which are elected trienially, varies within limits from diocese 
to diocese, but must comply with the Diocesan Conferences 
Regulation 1958. 

Apart from matters of procedure, no motion is deemed 
to pass a Diocesan Conference unless it has received the 
assent of all three constituent parts. The Bishop is, therefore, 
in a position to veto any motion coming before it. 

At more local level there is the Ruridecanal Conference 
covering a number of parishes. It is presided over by the 
Rural Dean and normally consists of the clergy in its area 
together with elected representatives of the laity from the 
parishes. Each parish has its Parochial Church Council con- 
sisting mostly of elected lay representatives and presided 
over by the Vicar. It is charged with the primary duty of 
looking after the spiritual needs of the parish and with the 
general business affairs of the local church. 

So far as the laity are concerned, the basis of election is the 
Electoral Roll, and the rules governing their election are to 
be found in the Representation of the Laity Measure 1956. 
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Under this measure every parish is required in each year 
not later than fourteen days after Easter to hold a joint 
meeting of the Vestry and the members on the Electoral 
Roll, at which meeting the churchwardens for the ensuing 
year are elected, but they do not take office until such time 
as they have been formally admitted by the archdeacon. In 
addition to this meeting and within the same period each 
parish is required to hold its Annual Parochial Church 
Meeting of the members on the Electoral Roll of the parish. 
At this meeting the elections of lay persons to the Church 
Council, the Ruridecanal Conference and the Diocesan 
Conference take place. Other matters include the election 
of sidesmen, a report of the work of the Council during the 
past year, a report on the fabric goods and ornaments of the 
Church, and any matter of church interest which any mem- 
bers may wish to raise. Any lay person who is baptized and 
is not a member of another religious body not incommunion 
with the Church of England, and who has reached the age 
of seventeen years, is entitled to be enrolled. Confirmation 
is not required as a qualification. The numbers on the 
Electoral Roll over the whole country are rather less than 
3,000,000 at the present time. It is in no way obligatory on 
a member of the Church of England to enrol, and there is 
good reason for believing that a great number of persons 
do not trouble to do so. The lay members in each Diocesan 
Conference elect the lay diocesan representatives to the 
Church Assembly. The method of election is proportional 
representation. 

It will be seen that whereas this gives laity a very full part 
in the government of the Church in certain matters, it gives 
them no place in the Councils of the Church in matters of 
doctrine, or alteration of the liturgy, or in making any 
declaration on matters of faith. This is deemed a failure in 
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the existing government which has caused very grave concern 
and is dealt with more fully in the chapter on the Place of 
Laity in the Government of the Church. 


4. THE AUTHORITY OF THE BISHOPS 


HIS is a question which perhaps no one would have 

thought to ask or query prior to the Reformation. Up 
to that time, government of the Church by bishops was 
accepted as the form of government derived from the 
Apostles, or perhaps even put forward by Christ Himself 
when He talked to His disciples of matters pertaining to the 
Kingdom of God during the forty days immediately prior 
to His Ascension, though there is, in fact, no evidence to 
prove this latter thought. 

Be that as it may, there are some who wonder why the 
Church of England insists on retaining this form of govern- 
ment when it seems clear that it is one of the matters which 
renders union with some religious denominations more 
difficult than it otherwise would be. It is well, therefore, 
to look again at the reasons for the stand which the Church 
of England takes on this point. 

The Preface to the Ordination Services in the Book of 
Common Prayer states that ‘it is evident unto all men 
diligently reading Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that 
from the Apostles’ time there have been three Orders of 
Ministers in Christ’s Church: Bishops, Priests and Deacons.’ 

At first sight this statement appears to be fully supported 
by St. Paul’s writing to Titus (by tradition bishop in Crete) 
where he sets out a bishop’s duties as being (1) to ordain 
elders, (2) to admonish, (3) to warn and reject heretics 
(Titus 1. 6), and further in his writings to Timothy (by 
tradition bisop of Ephesus) in which he tells him to lay 
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hands suddenly on no man (1 Tim. 3) and in (2 Tim. 1. 6) 
where he urges him to ‘stir up the gift of God that is in 
thee by the putting on of my hands.’ It seems to follow 
that Timothy as bishop had authority to ordain elders by 
the laying on of hands, and that this gift was in him because 
St. Paul had laid his hands on Timothy. But in this connec- 
tion account must be taken of modern scholarship which 
tells us that in these writings and in other passages in the 
New Testament, an indefinite use of words is apparent 
which shows that the organization of the Church at that 
time was not firmly settled, not did the bishops of the time 
hold the authoritative position which was accorded to them 
in later years. There seems to be some evidence that not 
all contemporary churches followed this pattern of govern- 
ment in the early years. 

Notwithstanding, the three. Orders of Ministry were 
definitely established by the close of the first century, for 
Ignatius (°. A.D. 35-107) a contemporary of the Apostles, 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians makes it clear that this was 
so, and that in his view the bishops were appointed according 
to the Will of Christ. The pattern seems to follow that of 
Judaism out of which the Christian Church grew—the 
High Priest, the Ordinary priests, and the Levites. 

Irenaeus records (Against Heresies 1. iii. Ch. 4): ‘The 
Apostles desired to have those in all things perfect and un- 
reprovable to whom they committed their own apostolic 
authority. We have the succession of bishops to whom the 
Apostolic Church in every place was committed.’ 

In the face of the foregoing (which is only a cursory 
exposition from a far wider range of evidence) the reader is 
invited to understand the sincerity of the opening words of 
the Ordering of Bishops in the Prayer Book: ‘No man shall 
be accounted or taken to be a lawful Bishop, Priest, or 
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Deacon in this Church unless he hath had Episcopal Con- 
secration or Ordination.’ 

With regard to the appointment of bishops, in very early 
times persons were chosen by the laity and submitted to the 
bishops for consecration, and this method was treated as a 
matter of cardinal importance by the middle of the third 
century. In England, prior to the Norman conquest, the 
custom was for them to be chosen by the clergy and sub- 
mitted by them to the bishops for consecration. However, 
under the Norman kings the practice arose for the king to 
make the choice as representing the laity and this method 
continues until the present time. The Chapters could refuse 
to elect, and the Bishops could refuse to consecrate, but only 
subject to the risk of penalties for so refusing. It is doubtful 
whether the penalties would be enforced to-day. The 
method of appointment of the diocesan bishops is subject to 
much criticism at the present time, many church people 
being of the opinion that if the Sovereign is to continue the 
right to make the nomination, this should be on the advice 
of the Church alone—while some others feel that the Church 
alone should make its own appointments by election. There 
is a Commission on the subject sitting at the present time. 
It may well be that if the Church is to continue to enjoy the 
privileges of the establishment, the State must in some way 
be allowed a share in the appointment of the nation’s bishops, 
though in so far as the appointments are spiritual it would 
seem logical that the Sovereign as supreme head on earth of 
the Church of England should nominate on the advice of 
the Convocations alone (or the National Synod if set up) 
rather than on the advice of the Prime Minister who may 
not be a member of the Church of England and could be 


an agnostic. 
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5. THE PLACE OF THE LAITY IN GOVERNMENT 


I‘ the matter of the voice of the laity in the government 
of the Church, the Church of England has certainly moved 
from the practice of the early Apostolic Church. Although 
it may be difficult to define what was the exact role of the 
laity in the Councils of the Church during the early centuries 
A.D., it is certain historically that they were accorded a part, 
though the exact extent of it may have varied in degree both 
as between one Council and another and one period and 
another. 

From the foregoing chapters it will have appeared that 
the part of the laity in the government of the Church of 
England is to-day a very limited one. While they can take 
a full part in the legislation of the Church which has to 
come before Parliament and they can take a full part in 
discussions on matters affecting the welfare of the church or 
on current issues of the day, they are not permitted to take 
a part in any decision on doctrine, heresy, or matters of 
faith, which are reserved to the Convocations under the 
Enabling Act, 1919. That Act provides ‘that it does not 
belong to the functions of the Assembly to issue any state- 
ment purporting to define the doctrine of the Church of 
England on any question of theology, and no such statement 
shall be issued by the Assembly.’ 

This position has in recent years been a matter of consider- 
able concern. The Church consists of the bishops, the clergy, 
and the laity and the voice of the whole church must include 
the voice of the laity. This matter has not only been one of 
particular concern in recent years; attempts to find a solution 
have, in fact, extended over some 130 years. Prior to the 
Toleration Acts it was perhaps true that the House of Com- 
mons, consisting as it did of members of the National 
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Church, represented church people, but as we have seen, 
with the admission to the House of Commons of Dissenters, 
Roman Catholics and agnostics, this ceased to be the case. 
The establishment of the Church Assembly to some extent 
corrected this, but still there is no representative body of 
lay people which could have an effective say in matters of 
faith, doctrine, or heresy, or take any part constitutionally 
in drafting canons. 

The seriousness of this defect became evident at the end of 
the 1939-45 War, when the much-changed circumstances 
of the day called for changes then long overdue. This 
raised once again the unsatisfactory position of the laity. 
The desire for Christian unity, the necessity for bringing 
Church Law up to date, were all matters which contributed 
to this realization of the defect, but perhaps most of all it was 


‘the Canon Law Revision, a matter clearly affecting the laity 


but constitutionally reserved to Convocations, which really 
raised the issue. Canon Law revision is not a matter for the 
Church Assembly except in those cases in which a change in 
the general law has to be brought about. An attempt to 
meet this immediate difficulty was made by the Convoca- 
tions agreeing to send the new draft canons to the House of 
Laity for its comment (with no right to amend or redraft). 
By this procedure many of the draft canons have, in fact, 
been revised with the help of the laity in those cases where 
the Convocations have seen fit to agree to the laity’s sugges- 
tions, but even so, how far do they thus become the voice 
of the whole church? 

This unsatisfactory and somewhat clumsy procedure over 
the canons led to a debate in the Church Assembly in 1953, 
when it was resolved that the Archbishops be respectfully 
requested to appoint a Commission to consider how the 


clergy and laity could best be joined together in the synodical 
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government of the Church. Such a Commission was duly 
appointed, and reported in 1958. 

This resulted in a further debate in the Church Assembly 
in November 1963, when a proposal was passed for the 
formation of a General Synod by the union of the two 
Convocations and the addition of a House of Laity, and the 
Archbishops were requested to set up a Commission to 
work out the details. The proposal included a proviso 
that on doctrinal and ceremonial matters the General Synod 
cannot give final approval until such matters have been 
discussed and approved by the bishops and clergy in their 
convocations. An amendment in effect to change the word- 
ing from ‘approved’ to ‘reported on’ was defeated in the 
House of Clergy. Many church people feel that this Synod 
as now proposed will not restore to the laity their rightful 
place in the government of the Church, and are in hope that, 
as the details are developed further, some satisfactory 
solution of the problem may be found. 

It may be asked—how did the Church of England come 
to break away from the tradition of the early church over 
the rights of the laity? 

It will be remembered that at the Council in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15. 22), after deliberation, the message was sent forth 
in the names of the Apostles and elders, with the whole 
church, and not just the Apostles and elders. St. Cyprian 
in. his letters said that the normal constitution of a Council 
was ‘bishops, presbyters, deacons, confessors, together with 
the laity.’ There is the evidence of history that in England 
from early times there was a lay element in church affairs, 
and, in fact, the Saxon Witenagemot which was very largely 
composed of lay persons passed a considerable amount of 
church legislation. 
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Both before and more certainly after the Norman con- 
quest the King claimed to represent the laity in the Councils 
of the Church. The assumption grew that the King and 
Parliament really represented the Church, but in fact from 
A.D. 1285 both the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
have met regularly and to this day claim sole authority on 
matters of faith. 

It seems now to be agreed generally that the time has 
come when the laity must again have restored to them 
the share in the government of the Church which was 
accorded to them in the early days of the Church. 


6. THE PLACE OF THE LAITY IN MINISTRY 


ie the Church of England the laity are not accorded any 
very prominent part in the ministry of the Church apart 
from the offices of churchwardens, sidesmen and other like 
posts, or as teachers in secondary schools and taking charge 
of Bible classes and youth clubs. However, in the parish 
church itself there are two categories of persons who are 
permitted to read the services and preach, but not to adminis- 
ter Holy Communion or pronounce the absolution. 
These two categories are the Deaconesses and the Readers. 


(a) Deaconesses 


The revival of the Order of Deaconesses has only taken 
place within the last hundred years. A Deaconess is not in 
Holy Orders, but is a member of the ‘one existing ordained 
Ministry for women in the Anglican Communion.’ She is 
admitted to the order by episcopal imposition of hands and 
is dedicated to a life-long service. Her functions include 
reading the services of Morning and Evening Prayer (except 
those portions reserved for the priest); and instructing and 
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preaching except during the service of Holy Communion. 
She is licensed to exercise pastoral care and to instruct in the 
faith. 

At the Sessions of the Convocations held in October 
1963, a resolution was passed to amend Canon Law to 
allow the admission of women to the office of Reader, 
and in the Canterbury Convocation a proposal was carried 
to permit women workers holding a licence to conduct and 
address the statutory services other than Holy Communion. 


(b) Readers 


Readers are laymen who, being baptized and confirmed, 
have satisfied the bishop that they are regular communicants 
of the Church of England, and have been admitted by the 
Bishop of the Diocese to the office of Reader and licensed by 
him to perform a Reader’s duties. It is provided that it is 
lawful for a Reader to visit the sick and pray with them, to 
teach in Sunday School and elsewhere and generally to under- 
take and do such pastoral and educational work and give 
such assistance to the minister as the bishop may direct. The 
Reader may take Morning and Evening Prayer (save for 
the absolution), administer the cup at Holy Communion 
for a particular occasion and may preach in the Church. 
The Reader constitutes a very important part of the life of 
the Church in many parishes and without this aid the 
maintenance of the Sunday services in many places would 
have been seriously interrupted due to the shortage of clergy 
in recent years. They total approximately 6,250 in number 
in the two Provinces. 

Apart from these two categories, no person not in Holy 
Orders is entitled to take statutory services or to preach, 
except with special permission sometimes granted by the 
Bishop of the Diocese for some special purpose, though a 
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churchwarden may read Matins or Evensong in the event 
of there being no clergyman or Reader available to do so at 
the time when the service is due to commence, but he may 
not pronounce the absolution. 


7. THE CATHEDRALS 


T would perhaps be out of place not to make some 

mention of the cathedrals of our land. They are the 
mother-churches of the dioceses, and a priceless heritage not 
of the Church alone, but also of the nation. They are the 
centre of the dioceses where all church people of the diocese 
can assemble and mect as a family for united worship, they 
are the natural place in which Ordination and like services 
should be held, and where the tradition of music of the 
highest standard in worship can be maintained, which is 
not normally possible in local parish churches. 

In origin the bishop was the pastor, and the clergy of the 
diocese lived there with him in a community, but this 
changed as the dioceses were divided into districts or parishes 
with resident clergy, and the bishop’s duties took him away 
so much from the cathedral. This left the cathedral in the 
hands of the clergy who remained there, hence the control 
of the cathedral grew to be under the present set-up of a 
dean or provost and chapter. Most of our cathedrals to-day 
have their own statutes setting out their respective constitu- 
tions. Some of our cathedrals still remain as parish churches 
with a Church Council and an area attached over which 
the Provost is incumbent and charged with the cure of souls 
therein. 

The cathedrals have their endowments, but in recent years 
these and the money they have been able to attract have 
been proving wholly insufficient to meet the financial needs. 
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As a result of a Cathedrals Commission set up by the 
Church Assembly in 1958, the Church Assembly has now 
been able to pass a measure under which a commission will 
be appointed for the purpose of securing the revision of the 
constitutions and statutes of cathedral churches and for 
making better provision for their support. Thus it is hoped 
to be able to secure that the spiritual work of the deans and 
chapters will be adequately safeguarded and the necessary 
funds be made available for maintaining the fabric of these 
great and lovely places of worship which could serve an 
even greater witness in the event of closer unity between 
Christian denominations in this country. 


8. THE PARISH 
N° survey of the Church of England could be complete 


without some mention of the parish, which is the local 
geographical unit of the Church of England in which the 
Holy Sacraments are administered and the Message of 
Christ is preached Sunday by Sunday, and in which area 
the Church of England provides an incumbent or curate in 
charge who is made responsible for the cure of all the souls 
in the parish. He would not feel it his duty to interfere with 
any who have become attached to some other church or 
religious denomination, except to afford them the rights 
which they still retain, and to co-operate with their particu- 
lar minister where opportunity arises or at times of national 
crisis and other moments. 

In a sense, the parish is the cradle for new membership 
of the Church of Christ. For every child born in a parish 
the Church of England has provided a clergyman who is 
responsible for taking steps to see that it is brought to the 
parish church for baptism, unless the child is born into a 
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household attached to another religious denomination which 
has provided a minister charged with the same obligation, 
and such baptism is indeed recognized as valid by both the 
Church of England and other denominations, and no second 
baptism is at any time on any account possible. In this there 
is complete agreement between all Christian persuasions. 

Baptism by an ordained minister of the Church of England 
constitutes membership of the Church and no further act of 
registration is required. However, for the purpose of Church 
government, those who wish to take part in elections must 
sign to have their names recorded on the Electoral Roll of 
the parish. The persons entitled to do this are those baptized 
who have attained the age of seventeen years, and declare 
that they do not belong to any religious body which is not 
in communion with the Church of England. They must be 
resident in the parish or have habitually attended the church 
in which they wish to be enrolled for six months last past 
prior to the date of registration. They are then entitled to 
attend the Annual Church Meeting and vote in the election 
of lay representatives to the Church Council of the parish, 
the Conference of the rural deanery, and, in the year when 
elections to the Diocesan Conference take place (every third 
year), to the Diocesan Conference. They have no power 
to elect persons to the Church Assembly. 

The Church Council consists of such number of persons 
as has previously been determined. It is presided over by 
the Vicar (the Vice-Chairman must be a layman). It is a 
body corporate and is charged with the primary duty of 
co-operating with the minister in the initiation conduct and 
development of church work both within the parish and 
outside. (P.C.C. Measure 1956, Section 2.) Disputes have 
on occasion arisen as to the meaning of the word co- 
Operation, some persons contending that it means the 
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members of the Council must co-operate with the incum- 
bent in whatever he decides. It would seem, however, more 
likely to indicate a quasi-partnership between the minister 
and members, signifying the normal rules which must 
operate between partners in any happy partnership. As we 
have seen before, the original principle governing decisions 
of the Church was that of the whole Church being of one 
mind guided by the Holy Spirit. 

The functions and duties of the Church Council are laid 
down by the Parochial Church Council’s Measure 1956, to 
which reference can be made for more detailed information. 

But due to the system of patronage, parishes have no 
power to appoint their incumbent although measures passed 
by the Church Assembly have now given them a limited 
voice in the appointment, amounting in effect to a kind of 
veto of a named person, subject however to the ultimate 
authority of the Archbishop of the Province. 

The history of patronage extends back to the time of 
Archbishop Theodore. His scheme was to increase the 
number of bishops and divide the country into smaller 
districts. Prior to his time there was no settled plan for 
providing churches, and it had been the custom for the 
clergy to live in monasteries and visit the churches. Arch- 
bishop Theodore wished to introduce the plan he had 
successfully adopted in Greece of having a resident clergy- 
man on every estate. To encourage this he arranged 
that land-owners who built churches on their estates and 
supported a clergyman should have the right to choose the 
clergyman to serve the parish. In this way private patronage 
took its rise, and has remained with the Church of England 
to this day. The fact that patronage became a saleable right 
led to presentments by persons having no intimate con- 
nection with the parish and often quite unaware or even 
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interested in its needs. This became such an abuse that the 
Church Assembly has by Measure (1923) secured that no 
sale can take place after two appointments have been made 
thereafter. By the Diocesan Boards of Patronage Measure 
1932 each diocese is required ..» have a Board of Patronage 
to which patrons can transfer their rights. 

Although exact figures are difficult of attaimment there 
are probably some 12,520 Patronages which are held as 
follows: 


Bishop or Archbishop . . 4,116 
Bishop or Archbishop jointly an ne ee 619 
Dean and Chapter. , , i 072 
University College or Company ; i) BRS 
Crown or Lord Chancellor . ; ; 726 
Church Patronage Society . , ; 264 
Martyrs Memorial Trust. . ; PS 
Trustees. ; ; 1,380 
Vicar, Rector or ingamabear. ; eee ee 3s) 
Private Persons . ; ; 5’ 2109 
Diocesan Board of Paieonae. c or Diocesan 

Board of Finance. 318 
Diocesan Board of Patronage fointly with oiien 49 
Miscellaneous. : : : irs 


It must, however, be borne in mind that the patron only 
presents the clerk for institution by the bishop and sub- 
sequent induction into the corporeal rights. If the bishop 
refused institution the clerk could not take up his duties nor 
enter into the corporeal rights of the benefice. 

This system of patronage has been the subject of much 
criticism. What improved or reformed system could be 
introduced into the Church of England is a matter for 
prayerful and informed debate. 
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9g. THE PROPERTY OF THE C. OF E. 


dibs Church of England is not a corporation or corporate 
body. In consequence, since the law only recognizes 
property as vested in some person for his own use or for the 
use of another person or persons, property belonging to the 
Church of England is vested in persons or bodies either for 
the Church or for officers or members of a church as such. 

Thus the bishop or abbot of a monastery was considered 
as such to own the property of the monastery, and the 
vicarage and church and churchyard normally belong to the 
vicar or rector for the time being of the parish, but speaking 
generally the vicarage can only be sold by the vicar with 
the consent of the bishop, the Diocesan Dilapidations Board 
and the Church Commissioners, and the glebe attached to 
the benefice with the consent of the patron and the Church 
Commissioners. 

But property is also held for the Church by other persons 
and bodies, and in particular large estates and funds are held 
by the Church Commissioners and the Central Board of 
Finance, which it is perhaps more convenient to consider 
separately: 


(a) The Church Commissioners established by the Church 
Commissioners Measure 1947 were successors to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners who were appointed 
originally under the Ecclesiastical Commissioners Act 
1836 and whose powers were by statutes subsequently 
enlarged. They were charged (inter alia) with manag- 
ing endowments and arranging boundaries of dioceses 
and adjustments of incomes of bishops to provide a 
fairer distribution between the dioceses. From 1840 
onwards their main objective has been to provide 
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better endowments for the parochial clergy, and all 
monies except as provided were from thence to be 
carried to a common fund for that purpose. Under 
the Act of 1947 they also took over the functions and 
funds administered by Queen Anne’s Bounty which 
was established in 1704 when Queen Anne restored to 
the Church the revenues derived from the first fruits, 
and tenths,! a claim originally made by several popes 
but repudiated by Henry VIII and appropriated by 
him as Crown revenue. Thus the two bodies became 
amalgamated. Funds may be held for a particular 
parish or for some general purpose connected with the 
work of the Church of England, but the Commis- 
sioners main trust is to make provision for the cure of 
souls in the parish. Out of a total income of 
£17,162,598 in 1962-63, no less than £(9,342,597 was 
applied for the incomes of incumbents, and a further 
£784,072 for incomes of assistant curates. A further 
£416,378 was applied for the income of the bishops, 
and further monies for cathedral bodies, archdeacons, 
retired clergy and widows totalling 2,111,350. The 
Church Commissioners make provision for bringing 
up to diocesan standards incomes of the clergy in 
those cases where other available sources are in- 
sufficient for the purpose. The powers of the Church 
Commissioners in the application of monies in their 
hands is limited by statute and by measures of the 
Church Assembly beyond which they cannot go. 

[The amount provided annually for home needs from 
voluntary offerings is now about £16,000,000. | 


1 First fruits were the first year’s income of an ancient benefice. Tenths were a 
tenth part of the annual income of a benefice. 
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(5) In addition to the Church Commissioners there is the 
Central Board of Finance. This Board was incorpo- 
rated under the Companies Acts in 1914 and is a Trust 
Corporation within the meaning of the Law of Property 
Act 1926 and has been recognized by the High Court 
of Justice as the proper body to receive bequests to the 
Church of England. It acts as the financial executive 
of the Church Assembly and from its funds the 
various organizations set up by the Church Assembly 
are financed. For this purpose the Board is dependent 
upon the collection of quota monies from each diocese 
and the total sum so asked for in 1963 was Pe varen 
By means of its Investment Management Committee 
it is able to manage and invest church funds to the best 
advantage and can make loans to dioceses in need of 
temporary finance. 

The Membership of the Board is as follows: 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York are Presi- 
dents, but do not normally sit on the Board. 
The Chairman is a lay member of the Assembly. 
There is an elected representative from each of the 
forty-three dioceses, five members are nominated by 
the Archbishops and ten are appointed. by the Church 
Assembly Standing Committee. 
The Board prepares a budget each year which is laid 
before the Church Assembly for approval. The total 
amount is then allocated between the dioceses ratcably, 
who in turn make apportionments between the parishes 
in the diocese. A diocesan representative on the Board 
must be a member of the Church Assembly, and in 
this way the dioceses can if they so choose have an 
effective voice in the framing of the annual budget. 
Some of the objects for which the money has to be 
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provided annually are of particular interest. To name 
some: 
1962 1963 


£ £ 


Central Fund for Ordination 


Candidates . . 237,000 300,000 
Clergy widows pensions . . 10,000 —_- 10,000 
Church Training Colleges. . 110,000 140,800 
Theological Colleges and Training 

Establishments. . 26,500 39,600 
Central Advisory Council forthe | 

Ministry . 28,630 41,125 
Board for Social Rescue 17,495 19,615 
Board of Education . 24,755 24,015 


Commitments of the eee 


Communion 8,300 8,300 


10. ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS 


Te Church of England has its own courts recognized 
by the law of the land which are, in fact, part of the 
judicial system of the realm. They stem from the original 
authority of the bishop who is charged with the duty, not 
only of caring for the souls in his diocese, but with correcting 
and punishing the clergy and laity in his diocese who trans- 
eressed against the law of the church and the accepted 
Christian standards. The bishop formerly pronounced 
sentence in his own court which in the case of laity might 
involve penances, suspension from the privileges of the 
church, or excommunication. 

Prior to the Norman conquest, the bishop sat with the 
aldermen in the assembly of the shire as joint president. He 
and the archdeacon heard ecclesiastical pleas in the hundred 
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court. By an ordinance of William the Conqueror provi- 
sion was made for the hearing of ecclesiastical and civil 
causes in separate courts, and the bishop presided in his own 
court where ecclesiastical causes were tried and appeals from 
the archdeacon’s court were heard. The ordinance forbade 
the temporal authorities to interfere with the ecclesiastical 
courts in the exercise of their jurisdiction. The law to be 
administered in these Courts was stated to mean canon and 
ecclesiastical law. From the bishop an appeal lay to the 
archbishop and prior to the Reformation, from the arch- 
bishop to the pope. 

The jurisdiction of the courts as regards the laity has been 
much curtailed during succeeding centuries, until ultimately 
under the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Measure 1963, the whole 
set-up has been considerably revised. 

- Under this measure the cases concerned with clergy 
discipline fall into two broad categories: 


(i) Offences concerned with morality and neglect of duty; 
(ii) Offences against ecclesiastical law concerned with 
doctrine ritual or ceremonial. 


The courts are as follows: 

(1) (a) At diocesan level, the consistory court presided 
over by the Chancellor of the Diocese being a 
barrister of at least seven years standing and a 
communicant member of the Church of England. 

(2) At provincial level there are to be three Courts: 

(a) The Arches Court of Canterbury 
(b) The Chancery Court of York 
(c) The Commission of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tions for the trial of a bishop. 
These Courts hear appeals from the Consistory 
Courts. 
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(3) At National level there are to be four Courts: 


(a) A Commission of the Upper Houses of both 
Convocations. 


(b) A Court of Ecclesiastical Causes Reserved to 
hear cases of doctrine ritual or ceremonial, and 
to be an appeal court for faculty cases involving 
doctrine ritual or ceremonial. | 
(c) The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to 
hear appeals from the Provincial Courts in matters 
not involving doctrine ritual and ceremonial. 


(4) A Commission of Review set up by the Sovereign 
of three Lords of Appeal and two Lords Spiritual, 
as a final Court of Appeal from the Court of 
Ecclesiastical Causes Reserved and from Commis- 
sions for the trial of an archbishop or bishop. 


The ecclesiastical courts, their functions, procedure, and 
sentences, are matters of great complexity which cannot be 
explained in a few pages, and the reader who would wish to 
learn more and to understand the historical background is 
referred to the Report of the Commission on Ecclesiastical 
Courts set up by the Archbishops in 1951 at the request of 
the Convocations, and also to read the Measure itself. 

The persons against whom proceedings may be instituted 
under the measure are by section 17 of the Measure stated 
to be any archbishop, any diocesan bishop or any suffragan 
bishop, or a priest or deacon who holds preferment in any 
diocese or resides therein at the time when the alleged 
offence is committed. Under section 23 of the Measure 
the bishop may decide that no action be taken on a complaint 
in which case the matter drops. 

Over the years prior to this latest measure there had been 
a number of Acts of Parliament and Measures of the Church 
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Assembly dealing with the subject of discipline and the 
courts, so much so that Chancellor Wigglesworth is reported 
in the Report of Proceedings Church Assembly Summer 
Session 1961 to have told the Assembly that ‘the Measure 
represented the most serious attempt yet made to bring 
order into the Church Courts out of the chaos which had 
resulted from the piecemeal legislation of the last 130 years.’ 
It was also remarked in that debate how few had been the 
occasions for prosecution. 
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THE METHODIST POSITION 


BY EpwaRD ROGERS 


1. THE METHODIST CONSTITUTION 


HE organization of the Methodist Church is an elabor- 

ately and precisely detailed system, controlled by the 
centralized authority of an elected assembly. The basic units 
are not the parish and the bishop, but the circuit and the 
Conference. As might be expected, the reason for the 
unusual pattern of church government is to be found in the 
peculiar history of Methodism. 

In the course of the discussions at all levels of the Report 
of the Anglican-Methodist Conversations it will be said 
many times that Methodism did not originate as a sect. 
The repetition will be all to the good, for the significant and 
illuminating point must be well taken. Methodism began 
as a Society within the Church of England. The purpose 
of John Wesley and his friends was to invigorate the Church. 
The movement grew to become a most unwelcome and 
ebullient pressure group, but there was no sectarian adoption 
of divergent doctrine. 

The spreading nexus of societies was governed by John 
Wesley. His autocratic rule was benevolent but firm. He 
convened conferences of the travelling preachers whose 
task it was to visit and stir up the zeal of the societies, but 
the last word was his. If there had been a successor of his 
own calibre, it is conceivable that the whole course of 
Methodist development might have been changed. Wesley 
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did, in fact, nominate the saintly John Fletcher of Madeley 
as his successor, but Fletcher died first. When Wesley died, 
and the whole future of the movement was in the balance, 
after understandable hesitation it was decided to entrust 
direction and control to the Conference. 

It was at first, and so remained for a long time in Wesleyan 
Methodism, control and direction by ministers; with 
ultimate authority residing in the Legal Hundred, a per- 
manent company, elected for life, of eminent ministers. To 
the oligarchy which succeeded the autocracy, “democracy’ 
was a horrible thing, the insensate depravity of revolutionary 
minds. The Primitive Methodist offshoot adopted govern- 
ment by a Conference, but insisted from its beginning on 
full lay participation. The breakaway groups, which 
ultimately formed the United Methodist Church, separated 
on the issue of lay representation. As democracy became 
more respectable, and as the essential importance of laymen 
in the work of Methodism could not be honestly denied, 
the Wesleyan Conference changed its character. 

The gaps had so narrowed that in 1932 the three bodies 
were able to come together to form the Methodist Church 
without insuperable administrative problems. The residual 
distinction was that the Wesleyans divided their Conference 
into two Sessions, the Representative and the Ministerial 
(or Pastoral), and this pattern, with some limitation of the 
powers of the Ministerial Session, was accepted at Union. 

The point to be noted is that, despite continual change 
and adaptation within the Conference itself, Methodism has 
consistently since the death of Wesley been governed by a 
‘corporate person.’ The first constitutional provision of the 
Deed of Union reads: “The governing body of the Metho- 
dist Church shall be the Conference constituted and meeting 
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annually as hereinafter provided.’ Vesting supreme author- 
ity in an assembly which is not in permanent session, one 
which meets, indeed, but for a few days once each year and 
in which the membership may vary considerably from one 
year to the next, has inevitably affected the framework of 
the organization. 

This is no constitutional fiction. There is not the slightest 
doubt that supreme authority does rest with the Conference. 
The ‘stations,’ or appointments, of the ministers are deter- 
mined by the Conference. In practice, the overwhelming 
majority of appointments are made by invitations from 
circuits—not by individual churches—to ministers, and 
length of service within a circuit is approved by the circuit, 
but the Conference has power, and frequently exercises it, 
to disregard an offered and accepted invitation and to place 
a man wherever it orders him to go. All ministers who wish 
to serve with what are called ‘external organizations,’ such 
as the B.B.C. or the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
must secure the express permission of the Conference. 


THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference appoints the Chairmen of Districts and 
the staffs of the ministerial training colleges, levies a compul- 
sory rate (the General Assessment) on all Districts, controls 
the overseas missions and evangelistic work at home, 
supervises schools and teacher training colleges, fixes retire- 
ment pension contributions and benefits, makes regulations 
for the training of local preachers and the conditions of 
service of Wesley Deaconesses, and is the final court of 
appeal in discipline cases. It determines the sort of entertain- 
ments that may be held on Methodist Trust premises, 
plainly listing those which are not permitted, and even 
states the minimum furnishing requirements for manses. 
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All this, it should be noted, is an illustrative, not a compre- 
hensive, catalogue. 

Unless the Conference were a body adequately represent- 
ing the whole Church, such rule would be intolerable. Of 
its members, 225 ministers and 277 laymen are directly 
elected annually by the District Synods in proportions 
determined by the numerical strength of each District. The 
remaining members, 108 ministers and 56 laymen, are 
officers of the Conference, departmental secretaries and 
treasurers, 2I ministers and 21 laymen elected by the 
Conference for a term of three years, and representatives 
from other national Conferences. There is an exact numer- 
ical equality between ministers and laymen. It may be of 
interest to Biblical scholars, though it is not strictly relevant, 
that the total is 666! 

If the Conference attempted to deal in detail with every 
item for which it is finally responsible, its work would be 
impossible. In fact, the load is carried by a well-tried 
assembly line of committees. The check is that at any 
moment any member of the Conference can halt the line 
to inspect the item that is flowing smoothly past, and a 
committee or departmental secretary can never be sure at 
what point the interruption will come. So the secretaries 
take good care that their reports can stand up to inspection. 
Having been a member of Conference for many years, I 
can testify that it has an uncanny knack of turning meticu- 
lous just when a secretary hopes that it will be passive. 

Detailed administrative responsibility is delegated to 
Departments, but each must report annually to the Con- 
ference. The officers and General Committee of a Depart- 
ment are appointed by the Conference. Nomination is in 
most cases partly by the Districts and partly by the Depart- 
ment; but the power of appointment is unmistakably in the 
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hands of the Conference. Subject to this control, and to 
those unpredictable queries and comments at the report 
stage, the Departments are self-governing. The Overseas 
Mission Departments effectively administers the whole of 
our missionary work, and raises over a million pounds a 
year to do so. (There are no independent missionary 
societies.) The Home Mission Department supervises a 
remarkable variety of evangelistic enterprises, and makes 
grants to sustain special work in more than half the circuits. 
The Ministerial Training Department organizes the whole 
of the training of the ministry from candidature to ordina- 
tion. The Chapel Affairs Department has full administrative 
responsibility in respect of all Trust property business. The 
Christian Citizenship Department is entrusted with the 
presentation, within the terms of reference laid down by the 
Conference Declarations on Social Questions, of the Metho- 
dist social witness. The titles of other Departments—Y outh, 
Education, Local Preachers, London Mission, Wesley 
Deaconess Order, Publishing House, Connexional Funds, 
and National Children’s Home—sufliciently describe the 
nature, if not the full range, of their activities. 

Technically, the President of the Conference is the 
Chairman of every Department. But the President is 
elected for one year only. He has a full and exhausting 
schedule of visits to all the Districts during his year of office, 
and though he has invested in himself all the powers of the 
Conference between one annual meeting and the next, he 
has no length of tenure in which to acquire administrative 
authority. This means that, in a sense not known in other 
denominations, the General Secretary of a Department 
serves as its director and spokesman and exercises a quite 
considerable power. Thus, for example, though the bishop 
who presides over a committee of the Board of Social 
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Responsibility of the Church Assembly would normally 
present a statement from that committee to the Assembly, 
a similar statement would be presented to the Methodist 
Conference by the General Secretary of the Christian 
Citizenship Department. 

The authority of Departmental Secretaries is, to borrow 
a convenient political phrase, exercised within clearly 
demarcated spheres of influence. The one person who has 
a wider-ranging delegated authority is the Secretary of the 
Conference. Like the President, the Secretary is appointed 
by the Conference, by ballot vote, for one year only; but 
unlike the President (in fact, if not in theory) he can be 
re-elected. Since Methodist Union in 1932 there have been 
only three Secretaries of Conference. Accumulated experi- 
ence, and the responsibility for guiding influential com- 
mittees, like the General Purposes Committee and the 
Stationing Committee, make the office the principal admin- 
istrative office of the denomination. 


THe DIstRICTs 


The link between the Conference and the circuits is the 
District. There are twenty-six English Districts, four in 
Wales, and one each in Scotland, Zetland, the Channel 
Islands, and the Isle of Man. Except for the smaller island 
Districts, they are under the pastoral and administrative 
guidance of a Chairman, a minister without circuit responsi- 
bilities. LToo much must not be made of the approximate 
similarity to a bishop in his diocese. 

The Chairman of a District is elected, appointed by the 
Conference after a first nomination by a panel representing 
the District and the Conference and a second nomination 
by the District Synod concerned. His appointment is for 
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a term of years, and may be renewed, but is not automatic- 
ally for all the remaining period of his ministry. Chairmen 
have been transferred to departmental offices. This year 
the efficient and respected Chairman of the York and Hull 
District is returning, at his own request, to circuit work. 

The departmental pattern is repeated at district level, and 
a considerable amount of detailed work affecting the circuits 
within the District is undertaken by District committees 
and examined by the Synods in May and September. But 
the District is by no means autonomous. The Departments 
have direct access to the circuits. The Conference can 
overrule the judgements of the District Synod. It very 
rarely does so, but the existence of the power tends to make 
the District more a link and less an independent unit. 

The Circuit is a group of churches under the care of a 
Superintendent minister. (In function, the Superintendent 
is nearer to a bishop than is the Chairman.) Circuits come 


in all shapes and sizes, from one church with one minister 


to fifty churches with seven ministers, but the norm is 
something like fourteen churches, half of them small village 
causes, with four ministers and about 1,200 members. The 
governing body is the Circuit Quarterly Meeting, a repre- 
sentative body which includes all ministers, local preachers, 
secretaries and treasurers of circuit departmental committees, 
circuit officers, and representatives directly elected by the 
local churches. It oversees such matters as invitations to 
ministers, circuit finance, extension work in its area, and the 
nomination of candidates for the ministry. The ministers 
usually have pastoral charge of particular groups of churches 
within the circuit, but are appointed to a circuit and not to 
a group. 

The local church is the ‘society,’ as it is still described in 
the official volume The Constitutional Practice and Discipline 
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of the Methodist Church. (That volume runs to 339 closely- 
printed pages, which may indicate the simplified com- 
pression of this chapter.) All business affecting the fabric of 
the church and ancillary premises is the responsibility of the 
Trustees Meeting. All other pastoral and administrative 
concerns are the responsibility of the Leaders’ Meeting. 
Originally the ‘leaders’ were those in charge of the spiritual 
fellowship classes into which the members were allocated. 
All members are still enrolled in classes, but not all of them 
now regularly meet. The full meeting consists of a represen- 
tation reflecting at local level the constitution of the Circuit 
Quarterly Meeting, including members directly elected by 
the Annual Society Meeting. A smaller gathering, made up 
of those who have a measure of pastoral responsibility, 
receives new members and (with varying degrees of assi- 
duity) disciplines the wayward. 


How THE CONSTITUTION WoRKsS 


An outline of a constitution cannot, ifit is to be reasonably 
accurate, be made to be exciting reading, but, to change the 
metaphor, having sketched the working drawings, it may 
help to see some parts of the machine in operation. Where, 
for example, does the money come from? Almost entirely 
from the voluntary gifts of the people. The massive 
programme of church building in new areas and new 
housing estates has only been possible because of the gener- 
ous help from a Trust established by the late Joseph Rank. 
With an eye on the extremely successful operations of the 
Church Commissioners, a Central Finance Board has been 
established to invest trust monies in equities as well as in 
gilt-edged securities, and within two years it is handling 
over a million pounds. But still the overwhelming propor- 
tion comes from voluntary giving. 
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The pattern is changing as stewardship schemes are 
undertaken. (It is typical of Methodism that, once it had 
been decided that stewardship was a good thing, a special 
office was created, linked to the Connexional Funds Depart- 
ment, to give centralized direction within the Church.) But 
the basic method is unchanged. 

The Conference determines the General Assessment. For 
the year 1963-4 it was £272,150. From it are maintained 
the Ministerial Training Fund, the Ministers’ Children’s 
Fund (providing educational and sustentation allowances), 
the Circuit Travelling Fund (which ensures that ministers 
with extensive and essential travelling, especially in large 
rural circuits, are not financially penalized), the Connexional 
District Chairmen’s Fund (which pays the Chairmen), and 
the Conference Office. The total is broken down into 34 
district assessments. Each District Synod further subdivides 
into circuit assessments. 

The Circuit Quarterly Meeting has to pay this compulsory 
levy, and must also maintain the ministers and manses in 
the circuit. So each church is assessed to meet the needs of 
the circuit. And at that point the whole elaborate structure 
depends on the generosity of the members. The money 
comes from the regular Sunday offerings, or stewardship 
promises. But not all of these are at the free disposal of the 
local church. One Sunday’s offerings must go each year to 
the Missionary Society, one to the Home Mission Depart- 
ment, one to the Chapel Affairs Department, and half of one 
to the Youth Department. In addition, it is customary for 
the offerings at the Church Anniversary and/or Harvest 
Thanksgiving to go to the local Trust. 

Apart from these General Assessment grants and. collec- 
tions, the Departments raise their own money by direct 
appeal to the churches. Every Methodist is familiar with 
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the Juvenile Missionary Association collector, a boy or girl 
who gathers in a weekly subscription from a self-secured 
company of relatives, friends and willing victims. Women’s 
Work, the auxiliary of the Missionary Society, is vigorously 
active in all the churches. It would be foolish to pretend 
that the average member is fully aware of all the ramifica- 
tions of Methodist finance. The object of loyalty is the local 
cause, and not many realize, for instance, that the greater 
part of the money given to Home Missions returns by way 
of grants to implement the practical Methodist doctrine that 
the strong must help the weak. But they all know that every 
call for more generous support, of which there are many, 
come in the end to them. 


ORDINATION AND THE MINISTRY 


Perhaps the most complete single picture of Methodism 
in action can be given by a simple account of the progress 
of a young man to ordination. We begin when a youngster 
of seventeen or eighteen feels that he has a call to preach. 
He tells his minister, who informs the Superintendent 
minister. The circuit local preachers’ meeting agrees that he 
shall go ‘on note.’ That means he accompanies an experi- 
enced local preacher to his appointments. He will be given 
the opportunity to announce a hymn or read a lesson. If 
he shows promise he will be received ‘on trial.’ 

Then he has to study under the Local Preachers’ Depart- 
ment, and take written examinations in Old Testament, 
New Testament, and Christian Doctrine. His preaching 
and conduct of worship are observed and reported on by 
local preachers. He preaches a trial sermon, and is orally 
examined by the local preachers’ meeting. If all goes well 
he is accepted and becomes a fully accredited preacher; not, 
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be it noted, for his own church or circuit only, but for the 
whole of Methodism. | 

He then feels called to the ministry. (Only those who 
are accredited local preachers may so offer.) He makes his 
offer to the Superintendent Minister. The Superintendent 
gives notice to the September Quarterly Meeting that he 
intends to nominate the young man, and presents the 
nomination in December. There is then an official Quarterly 
Meeting vote. 

If the young man is commended by his own circuit, he 
then comes under the care of the District Candidates’ 
Secretary. He takes more examinations. He preaches 
another trial sermon. He is personally interviewed by a 
District committee. The committee presents its report to 
the Ministerial Session of the Synod, consisting of all the 
ministers, active and retired, in the District. He himself 
recounts to the Synod why he feels sure that God has called 
him to the ministry. Then a vote is taken. 

If that vote also is approving, he moves on to the care of 
the Connexional Candidates’ Secretary. (Even if the vote is 
adverse he has the right to go forward, but very rarely does.) 
He preaches another trial sermon. He submits a manuscript 
sermon. He is medically examined. He is then most 
searchingly interviewed by the Connexional Candidates’ 
Examination Committee, which always meets in June and 
is known as the July Committee. (Even Methodism has its 
historical peculiarities.) 

The committee makes its recommendations direct to 
Conference. A means unanimously approved, B with less 
than 25 per cent adverse votes, C with more than 25 per 
cent adverse votes but some in favour, D unanimously 
declined. Any recommendation can be challenged by the 
Conference, and most on the C list usually are. This is a 
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matter to which the Conference gives much time and 
thought. 

If he is accepted, he comes under the oversight of the 
Ministerial Training Committee, and goes to a college for 
a four-year term. He pays according to his ability. No man 
is declined on grounds of finance. At any period in those 
four years his candidature can be terminated. If he survives 
he is then stationed to a circuit as a probationary minister, 
and remains on probation for two years—or more, if there 
is any doubt of his fitness and call. During these years he 
must take further examinations, submit book lists, and 
preach yet another trial sermon. Reports on his progress, 
conduct and character are presented to the Synod by the 
District Probationers’ Secretary. During his first year of 
probation the May Synod approves his continuance. During 
his second year, if reports are satisfactory the May Synod 
recommends him for ordination. The recommendation is 
presented to the Ministerial Session of the Conference, 
which appoints the time and place of his ordination. Then, 
with all his fellow ordinands, he is presented to the Repre- 
sentative Session of the Conference to be received formally, 
in the traditional phrase, into Full Connexion as a Methodist 
minister. 

He is called by Christ to the ministry of the Word and 
the Sacraments. His call is endorsed by the Church. It is 
a rigorous testing, and, true to the genius of the system, 
every overlapping sphere of organization—Circuit, District 
and Conference—is involved and responsible. 

The system has its disadvantages. It can be inconveniently 
inflexible. A minister invited to undertake a commendable 
service outside the pastoral ministry of the Church, as in the 
Religious Department of the B.B.C., is in honour bound 
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to reply that he can give no firm answer until the Con- 
ference meets in July and cannot come until September— 
which can be awkward if the vacancy is in March. But the 
two-way traffic of co-operation and responsibility between 
laity and ministry which is built into the system, and the 
manifold lines of communication between circuit and 
Conference, make it a personal and living fellowship. By 
the leading of the Spirit and the pressures of circumstance 
Methodism has become a Church, but it still preserves the 
ethos of its origin as a Society. 


2. CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS FOR 
METHODISM 


Yona few Anglicans, and not many more Methodists, 
realize that, in the strict constitutional sense, the 
Methodist Church in Great Britain is an Established Church. 
Permission for the eventual organic union of the Wesleyan 
Methodist, Primitive Methodist, and United Methodist 
Churches, was given expressly by Parliamentary action, the 
Methodist Church Union Act 1929, and would not have 
been possible without Parliamentary consent. The rights, 
obligations, and privileges of the Methodist Church as a 
corporate legal entity are spelled out in detail in the Deed 
of Union. 

The Act takes into consideration the possibility of further 
unions, and states specifically: “The Methodist Church may 
by a resolution of the conference passed and confirmed as 
in this section provided unite or amalgamate with any other 
church or religious body or association upon such terms and 
conditions as the Methodist Church by a resolution of the 
conference passed and conficmed as in this section provided 
may determine Provided that the power conferred by this 
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section shall not be exercised except subject to and in con- 
formity with such provisions (if any) relating to such union 
or amalgamation zs aforesaid as shall be contained in the 
deed of union or in any alteration or amendment thereof 
made or new provisions adopted under any power in that 
behalf contained in the deed of union Provided also that 
notwithstanding any provision to the contrary contained in 
the deed of union or in any such alteration amendment or 
new provision as aforesaid every resolution to which this 
section refers shall be passed in one year by the votes of not 
less than three-fourths of the members of the conference of 
that year present and voting upon such resolution and 
confirmed in the next subsequent year by a resolution of the 
conference of that year similarly passed.’ 

The fact that, in this sense, the Methodist Church is 
legally established, does not mean, of course, that Parlia- 
mentary approval must be sought for every minor revision 
of the constitution. Changes which are no more than 
clarifications or explanatory interpretations of existing 
regulations can be made by a simple act of the Conference. 
Such changes and adaptations as are deemed to have been 
proved necessary or desirable by experience, or by changing 
conditions, can be effected quite easily provided that they 
do not involve radical departure from the general principles 
of the constitution or introduce new principles. The pro- 
cedure then is that Conference approves the change, sends 
it down to the District Synods as ‘provisional legislation’ 
for acceptance, rejection or amendment, and that, in the 
light of the district judgements, the Conference of the 
following year comes to an effective decision. In this way, 
for example, the membership of the local church Leaders’ 
Meeting has from time to time been extended. 
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If; however, the change proposed is substantial, or one 
that could reasonably be held to be a new departure in 
principle, after the above procedure had been followed it 
would be necessary to secure amendment of the Deed of 
Union. A proposal, for instance, that all former Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of the Conference should be lifelong 
members of the Conference, would be so regarded, because 
it would vary the balance of the constitution of the Con- 
ference. 

All this, when set down in black and white, looks 
extremely cumbrous and complex. In practice, familiarity 
and usage make it a remarkably smooth series of operations. 
Indeed, those who know best the ways of the Methodist 
Conference assert that ‘tinkering with the machinery’ is one 
of its compulsive addictions. 

It may so far appear that, though there may well be many 
theological and practical problems to face in a contemplated 
union between the Methodist Church and the Church of 
England, there are, on the Methodist side, no serious 
constitutional problems. Unfortunately, but not un- 
expectedly, it is not as simple as it looks. Safeguards 
concerning doctrinal standards are built into the Act of 
Union and the Deed of Union. The Conference is the 
final authority on the interpretation of Methodist doctrine, 
but has, explicitly, no power to vary or alter in any way 
the clauses in the Deed which define doctrinal standards. 


MeETHODISM AND EPIsCOPACY 


This raises a very important question about Methodist 
acceptance of the historic episcopate. It would not, I think, 
involve any insuperable difficulties at the beginning of Stage 
One of the proposals in the Report. The Chairmen of 
Districts, or some of them, and some others, would be 
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consecrated as bishops within the historic succession by the 
laying on of hands by those already within the succession. 
Presumably, as the general structure of the Methodist 
system would be maintained within the parallel Church, the 
bishop-chairman would be elected to his office by the 
Conference. He would occupy the chair at the District 
Synod and District committees, as he does now. He would 
continue to advise on circuit and pastoral problems referred 
to him, and would generally direct the District. But he 
would have no over-riding authority. If the Methodist 
bishop of X District commended to his Synod a proposal 
that was defeated by a Synod vote, the vote would be 
authoritative. 

Nor would there, in the first stage, be any great difficulty 
about the procedures leading to the ordination of ministers. 
The tests that involve all levels of Church administration 
would be preserved, and ordination would be an act dis- 
charged in every case by the specific instruction of the 
Conference. The present practice is that ministers are 
ordained by Presidents and ex-Presidents of the Conference 
at Ordination Services held at the time of the Conference 
in or near the Conference town. The suggestion that the 
President and ex-Presidents at the time of entry on to Stage 
One, and all future Presidents, should be consecrated as 
bishops, might provide an episcopal super-abundance, but 
would create no problem about valid ordination. 

In this study, the argument about liberty of interpretation 
of the nature of the historic episcopate concerns us in one 
aspect only. If it might be held that the acceptance of the 
proposals in the Report implied acceptance by Methodism 
of a new Ministerial Order, a quite serious constitutional 
problem would arise. Among the invariable doctrinal 
standards laid down in the Deed of Union are specific 
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references to the ministry. Section 30 states: ‘The Methodist 
Church holds the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers 
and consequently believes that no priesthood exists which 
belongs exclusively to a particular order or class of men but 
in the exercise of its corporate life and worship special 
qualifications for the discharge of special duties are required 
and thus the principle of representative selection is recog- 
nized.’ It says also: “(Ministers) hold no priesthood differing 
in kind from that which is common to the Lord’s people.’ 
It is obviously a question to be debated by the lawyers, 
as well as by the theologians, whether an elected, constitu- 
tionally limited episcopate, subject to the control of the 
Conference, involves, in fact, the creation within Metho- 
dism of a new Order of Ministry. If it does—and this is 
eminently a question for debate—Parliamentary approval 
for the implementation of Stage One might be required. 


THE QUESTION OF TOTAL ABSTINENCE 


There is one other constitutional problem, commonly, 
and no doubt properly, described as a non-theological issue, 
yet one that could prove to be an obstacle of intense diffi- 
culty because it relates to the central act of the service of 
Holy Communion. It is not merely the customary practice 
that Communion wine is fermented in the service of the 
Church of England, and unfermented in the service of the 
Methodist Church. It is part of the Canon Law of the 
Church of England that the wine must be ‘the pure, fer- 
mented juice of the grape.’ It is an explicit Standing Order 
of the Methodist Church that the wine used must be non- 
alcoholic. There is no necessity laid on either Church, in 
the First Stage, to change its regulations, but a clash of 
practice on an issue which evokes, on each side, powerful 
emotions and strong convictions, would be particularly 
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distressing at the place where Christian unity should be 
pre-eminently manifest. 

This is the type of problem where constitutional regula- 
tions are based on diverging judgements, and where each 
Church has little understanding of the complex and reasoned 
argument of the other. It is, moreover, one of those rare 
cases where official regulations are directly contradictory, 
and where the contradiction is immediately and continually 
obvious. The regulations can, in fact, be harmonized if all 
that is needed is subscription to the letter of the law, for 
Communion wines are now being commercially produced 
that are made from the pure fermented juice of the grape 
and are also non-alcoholic, but I doubt if such a solution 
really gets to the heart of the difficulty. 

It may seem, to Anglicans especially, that exaggerated 
importance is being given to a comparatively trivial matter. 
It is raised now, and emphasized, because it is not one of the 
many problems which can be conveniently deferred until 
Stage Two is reached. According to the proposals, inter- 
Communion will follow immediately the approval of Stage 
One and the Service of Reconciliation. Unless, therefore, 
at all levels, the question is amicably and fully debated now, 
it may prove to be a serious obstacle, out of all proportion 
to its intrinsic importance, to going forward at all. 

If the implications of the preceding few paragraphs are 
carefully examined they bring into sharper focus some 
things that need to be much more clearly seen. The most 
important, in my view, is the suggestion that the implemen- 
tation of Stage One will bring into existence two parallel 
churches is bad ecclesiastical mathematics. Parallel lines 
meet only at infinity. The prospect of the existence in 
England of two episcopal churches in full Communion with 
each other, may, or may not, be a good idea, if the term 
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of their peaceful co-existence is limited. It would be an 
intolerable thing if they stayed for a long period of time 
apart. This means, and the judgement is much more than a 
playing about with words, that they must be converging 
and not parallel churches. 


THE PROBLEMS OF CONVERGENCE 


When we begin to think about convergence, and ask in 
what direction that it is likely to take Methodism during 
Stage One, constitutional questions of great delicacy 
emerge. At present, as was noted earlier, the centres of 
authority in Methodism are the Conference and the Cir- 
cuits. The District is a convenient administrative link 
between them. How far will it be necessary to transform 
the District into a Diocese? Must there be limitation and 
relaxation of the authority of the Conference? Will it be 
necessary to modify and adjust the departmental system? 
As things now are, the varied responsibilities that add up 
to the totality of a Christian witness are allocated to the 
various Departments, and are exercised on behalf of, and in 
relation to, the whole Church. The transfer of a measure 
of authority to the District would not be a minor adjust- 
ment, but would constitute a fundamental change of 
system—unless, of course, the convergence from the Angli- 
can side were towards the concept of a District and away 
from the concept of a largely autonomous Diocese. 

The local unit of the Church of England is the parish. 
The local unit of the Methodist Church is the circuit. It is 
true that in many strong suburban circuits there is a tendency 
to entrust to one minister the pastoral oversight of one 
church. The development of Anglican ‘group ministries,’ 
and the long-established tradition of the mother parish 
church with daughter mission churches, approximate to the 
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Methodist custom. So, too, does the development, enforced 
by the shortage of parish priests, of linking adjacent benefices 
in plurality. 

But the existing convergences, which affect but minor 
parts of the two systems, do not as yet touch the constitu- 
tional problem of authority. The minister with pastoral 
charge of one church only in a London or Manchester or 
Birmingham circuit remains a member of the circuit staff. 
The plan of preaching appointments for the entire circuit, 
including his own church, is the responsibility of the 
Superintendent Minister. The assessment paid by his church 
is paid to the Circuit Steward and determined by the Circuit 
Quarterly Meeting. His invitation to the circuit—in effect 
to the church, but in strictly enforced constitutional theory 
to the circuit—was extended by the Circuit Stewards on 
behalf of the Quarterly Meeting, and the period of his 
ministry will be decided at statutorily determined periods 
by the Circuit Quarterly Meeting. 

All things are possible, no doubt, to ecclesiastical lawyers 
when on their mettle, but it will be exceedingly difficult to 
reach a compromise between this and the Anglican system. 
The local Leaders’ Meeting is the nearest equivalent to the 
Church Council, and may, in the normal course of events, 
act in much the same way. But a constitution also includes 
powers for dealing with emergencies or disagreement, and 
in this the Leaders’ Meeting has stronger authority than the 
Council. As the Leaders’ Meeting is fully subject to the 
Quarterly Meeting, it will be evident that the gap is wide. 

The Report recommends, admittedly, that there should 
be no change in constitutional structure during Stage One, 
and that the transition period should be a time for negotia- 
tion and discussion from which the firm proposals leading 
to Stage Two will emerge. But unless there is evidence of 
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willingness and ability to converge it is possible that many 
will hesitate on the brink. The fact is that the gap in practice 
at local level illustrates a deep and genuine conflict of 
opinion about the nature of the government of the church. 
It is not simply a question of patronage or Circuit Invitation 
committees, or of final appointment by bishop or Stationing 
Committee of Conference. The constitutions reflect judge- 
ments. 


THE POSITION OF THE LAITY 


It would seem to be the Anglican view that, for the full 
and effective exercise of his duties, the incumbent must have 
a large measure of security. Except at his own will, or for 
gross misconduct or immorality, he cannot be removed 
from his living. The vicarage or rectory is his property— 
and responsibility—so long as he holds the living. The 
laity are his partners in the administration of parish affairs, 
but not equal partners. In his parish, though subject to the 
intervention of archdeacons or bishops, he is the represen- 
tative of the Church, safeguarded against pressures that 
might deflect him from following without fear the dictates 
of his conscience. 

It would seem to be the Methodist view that the layman 
must have a full and equal responsibility. Believing that the 
Church is not a hierarchy, but the ‘people of God,’ the 
authority exercised is a group authority. The minister 
presides, directs, and enforces the constitutional procedures, 
but his vote has no more and no less power than that of any 
other member of the group. 

Practice inevitably blurs the sharp edges of theory. A 
vigorous and wealthy patron, or even a strong-willed wife, 
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stomach for fight. A Superintendent Minister with a strong 
personality usually gets his own way. But no rules can deal 
with the infinite varicty of human nature. The norm, 
which is the important thing, is, on one side, the vicar, 
secure in his parson’s freehold, discharging his duty faithfully 
with the help of a co-operative laity, and on the other side, 
the Quarterly Meeting, directing the local churches under 
the delegated authority of District and Conference, in a 
partnership in which the ministry is charged with particular 
and honoured functions but has no pre-eminent power. 

The external structural patterns could be assimilated if 
archdeaconries became smaller and more numerous, and 
circuits larger and fewer, so that the District/Diocese was 
composed. of circuits/archdeaconries. But that would still 
leave unresolved the measure of autonomy of the local 
church, and the nature of the partnership between ministry 
and laity. 

The vitally important matter of the role of the laity is 
raised also at the upper end of the scale of authority. Metho- 
dists are, therefore, particularly interested in the course of 
the debate within the Church of England on the proposals 
for a General Synod. The original plan, resisted by the 
clergy of York Convocation, would have given a much 
wider measure of responsible involvement to laymen in the 
administration of the Church. The compromise proposals, 
approved by the November 1963 Church Assembly, 
remove from that responsibility all questions concerning 
doctrine and ceremonial, but, even so, if the Convocations 
accept the compromise it will be a move in the direction of 
lay participation. It will not, of course, create a Conference- 
type administration, but it narrows a little the gap between 
the systems. Moreover, which may according to taste be a 
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matter for warm welcome or dark suspicion, once the long- 
neglected element of effective lay participation is re-intro- 
duced into the ecology of the Anglican constitution, changes 
towards a more representative order are highly probable. 

Following the thread of lay participation we might 
anticipate constitutional difficulties about the place of the 
Methodist local preacher. In fact, most of the presumed 
difficulties illustrate the lamentable mutual ignorance of the 
two Churches. The Methodist local preacher, as we des- 
cribed earlier, is very carefully trained and tested. The 
Anglican lay reader is regarded generally by Methodists as 
a very rare bird with severely clipped wings. (His title is 
not notably felicitous.) It is a surprise to find that over six 
thousand of them are serving, and that their functions 
almost exactly parallel those of the local preachers. The 
major difference is that one is licensed by the bishop within 
a diocese, the other is approved by Circuit Local Preachers’ 
Meeting and Circuit Quarterly Meeting but has thereby 
liberty to preach and conduct divine worship throughout 
the Church. 

When, however, we look at the role filled by deaconesses 
in the two Churches, we find that an apparent virtualidentity 
hides a considerable practical difference. In both Churches, 
the deaconess is ordained to an Order within the Church 
and not to the full ministry of the Church. In both, the 
concentration of function and vocation is on pastoral care. 
In the Methodist Church, a deaconess is permitted to preach 
only if she is a fully accredited local preacher, and it is in 
that capacity, not as a deaconess, that she preaches. 

The difference is that a number of Wesley Deaconesses 
have authority to administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. The ‘dispensation,’ as it is called, is for a term of 
three years, but is renewable. In some cases there are further 
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and complicated limitations, but for at least fifteen deacon- 
esses general authority was given by the Conference of 
1963. In fact, the dispensation was given in most cases 
because the particular deaconess had pastoral responsibility 
for one or more churches, and it was submitted in each case 
that if the dispensation were not granted the members would 
not have the opportunity of regular Communion. 

Their names appear on a much longer list of ‘Laymen to 
whom permission is given to administer the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper.’ The list will soon be drastically reduced. 
Most of those whose names appear on the list are Lay 
Pastors; an order to which no previous reference has been 
made because it is about to vanish. Arising from concern at 
the possible development of an alternative and inferior minis- 
try, the Conference began in 1950 and concluded in 1963 
a process that brought the development to a summary end. 

Nevertheless, altogether apart from the lay pastors and 
the deaconesses, there are a few laymen exercising no full- 
time pastoral responsibility to whom the dispensation is 
also granted. There are never more than six or seven of 
them, but the number is less important than the fact of their 
existence. The constitutional propriety and theological 
justification of this somewhat embarrassing list of dispensa- 
tions, which includes probationer ministers as well as 
deaconesses, lay pastors, and other laymen, have been from 
time to time debated within Methodism. The official 
explanation, as expressed in the formulation of the appro- 
priate Standing Orders, is that it is an unsatisfactory but 
necessary expedient to meet the situation where there are 
few ordained ministers in a large and scattered circuit. 
Wherever it is possible, an ordained minister should admin- 
ister the sacrament. These are, as it were, inevitable but 
unfortunate deviations from the norm. 
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The explanation would be widely and sincerely accepted 
throughout the Methodist Church. Applications for dispen- 
sation, except in the case of probationer ministers, are 
carefully scrutinized and reluctantly granted. The comment 
in the Report, therefore, that in the changed situation of 
full intercommunion in Stage One the need for lay adminis- 
tration of the sacrament would disappear, is not without 
reason. But it would not be unanimously accepted, for the 
official explanation of the Standing Orders is not unani- 
mously accepted. The Methodist Church is itself a union 
Church, and this is one of the places where the passage of 
time has eroded but not yet obliterated a clash of principle. 
In some sections of the United Methodist Church in 
particular, and to a lesser degree in Primitive Methodism, 
there were those who held that the occasional administration 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper by a layman. safe- 
guarded the principle that ministers ‘hold no priesthood 
differing in kind from that which is common to the Lord’s 
people.’ There are still those who would seek, on this 
ground, to preserve the constitutional possibility of lay 
administration, even though they might not demand its 
practical application. 


EsTABLISHMENT 


One area in which the Methodist Church would seriously 
expect the Church of England to move towards the Metho- 
dist practice is that concerned with overseas missionary 
endeavour. The missionary work of an independent or 
semi-independent society focuses attention on a particular 
area, stimulates the enthusiasm of a group, and may over- 
emphasize a particular school of doctrine. The Methodist 
system makes it clear that the missionary outreach is a 
service and responsibility of the whole Church. It is also 
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probably more economical, but that is not the justification 
for it. When the form and method of missionary work are 
being so radically changed, and when the relationship 
between the home Church and the mission field is being 
transformed, it is essential that the whole Church should be, 
and should know itself to be, involved. 

There has been no reference so far in this chapter to the 
question of ‘establishment,’ except for the unfamiliar but 
soundly based opening comment that, strictly speaking, 
Methodism is more legally ‘established’ than the Church of 
England. The fact is that what is generally regarded as 
‘establishment’ has ceased to be a fiercely decisive issue. In 
part the modern mildness may be due to the removal of 
disabilities long imposed on Dissenters. In part it may be 
due to the fact that the State no longer uses the State Church 
as an arm of government. Ceremonial precedence is a good 
deal easier to bear than political power. 

Methodists would undoubtedly insist that if a full union 
is to be achieved the ensuing Church must be self-governing. 
The authority of Parliament over matters of Church order 
isan anachronism. The system for appointing bishops needs 
to be changed. Methodists are fully and sympathetically 
aware that it is the earnest desire of the Church of England 
to move in this direction, and recognizes that it will involve 
for the Church of England prolonged and complicated legal 
processes. But if it is accepted that the goal is autonomy, 
Methodism would find no intense constitutional opposition 
to the residual establishment, and would most probably 
agree that it was of value to both Church and nation. Little 
is said about it here, because it is so patently obvious that 
the knotty problem of disentanglement is an Anglican, and 
not a Methodist, problem. 

In fact, and in summary, if our attention is focused on 
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purely constitutional problems, the proposals in the Report 
present no great constitutional problem to Methodism. 
The Methodist Church is constituted as a legal entity by 
Act of Parliament, and not by customs and traditions and a 
complex of statutes that span the centuries. Another Act 
could affect the change. There is one single, undisputed 
centre of authority, the Conference, and every necessary 
preparatory step could be taken by this single authority, in 
the manner laid down by the Act and by the Deed of 
Union. 

The unquestionably serious problems which arise do so 
because the constitution is itself an expression of conviction 
about the nature and order of the Church. Authority is 
held, under Christ, by a representative, democratic, cor- 
porate assembly. The layman is full partner to the minister. 
The Departments together seek, under the direction of the 
Conference and on behalf of the whole Church, to maintain 
the comprehensive Christian witness. The circuits testify 
to the reality of a fellowship wider than that of a single 
congregation. 

If there is a will to modify and adapt, the technical diffi- 
culties could be overcome with comparative ease; but the 
will must first be persuaded. The total pattern is the product 
of an experimental religion; a pragmatic willingness to 
discover the pressures of the leading of the Spirit in the 
tensions of experience—and Methodism will not lightly or 
easily break the pattern. It could well be that when the 
time of testing comes, many Methodists will unconsciously 
echo the sentiments of a Methodist statesman of an older 
generation. The late Dr. W. F. Howard used to say: ‘I 
should not mind Methodism taking episcopacy into her 
system if the Church of England would put some system 
into her episcopacy.’ 
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APPENDIX 


Questions for Discussion 


HE constitutions of the two Churches have been sum- 

marized in preceding chapters, but no brief summary 
can adequately convey the shape and feel of a living 
organization. To get this feel, as well as to dissolve some 
of the fog of our ignorance of each other, it could be a 
useful exercise to pose some questions to which factual 
answers can be given. For instance: 


1. If there was need for a new church on a housing 
development in your area, what ecclesiastical au- 
thorities would have to be consulted, who would 
give permission, and who would be responsible for 
meeting the cost? 

2. What are the precise functions of a Circuit Steward, 
a Vicar’s Warden, a District Candidates’ Secretary, a 
Rural Dean? 

3. What is the governing authority of the Sunday 
School or Children’s Church? 

Questions like these could educate members of the group 
on. constitutional patterns of the Church to which they do 
not belong; and possibly on that to which they do. More 
general, and possibly more fundamental questions, can be 
answered only by opinion and judgement. For instance: 

4. In his historic sermon in November 1946, which 
initiated serious and practical discussion about unity, 
Archbishop Fisher said: ‘Cannot we grow to full 
communion with each other before we start to write 
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a constitution? This is the way that led to the form 
of the present Report. Is it the right way? Is it 
best to have two Churches in full communion 
intending to grow together? Or would it be better 
to take one bite at the cherry; to work out first, as in 
South India, a constitution for a united Church? 

5. In the section on Practical Problems the Report said: 
‘It is to be assumed that the united Church will be 
free to settle its own forms of doctrine, worship and 
discipline, to appoint its own courts, with the same 
degree of freedom from State control as is now 
possessed by the Church of Scotland.’ Is this desir- 
able? What changes will it involve for the Church of 
England? 

| 6. In a rapidly changing social situation, what are the 

| comparative merits of the parish and circuit systems? 

| 7. There will be much debate about ordination. What 
| 


| can each Church learn from the other about the 
7 procedures that lead to ordination: call, testing, 
| acceptance, and training? - | 
8. The Methodist Church lays down specific regulations 
on some debated questions, Any form of gambling 
on Methodist church premises or for Methodist 
funds is prohibited, for example. The Church of 
England gives general guidance but makes no such 
regulations, allowing decision to be made in the local 
situation. Which is the better way? 
9. Basically, the Methodist constitution is a precise, 
centralized democracy; the Anglican constitution 
a vaguer balance of diverse authorities. Can the 
merits of both be combined? 
10. How far should the layman be given authority in the 
government of the Church at all levels? 
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